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TRAGEDY AND THE SATYRIC DRAMA 
Br Roy C. Flickinger 

Could Dionysus have foreseen what contentions were to be 
provoked by the dramatic element in certain of his festivals, he would 
surely have taken to heart his own advice to Euripides in the Frogs: 
airb tS>v jfciKa^Stv avaye creawbv iinroSebv, rvcj>w yap e/cfialveiv irapa- 
(TKevd^erai. The origin-of-tragedy mongers are abroad in the earth, 
and their theories are promulgated with bewildering frequency. 
My present excuse for participating in the controversy is three- 
fold : in the first place, I have a few small bits of evidence or of new 
interpretation to add to the discussion; secondly, I am convinced 
that proper solutions for most of the points at issue have already been 
proposed by others and need only to be assembled into a composite 
whole which will itself be new, though its constituent members are 
old; and thirdly, I wish to protest against some recent methods of 
procedure. Of course, our evidence is far from being as complete as 
we could wish, and must therefore be supplemented at many points 
by conjecture pure and simple; but this fact does not justify us in 
throwing all our data overboard and in beginning de novo. In this 
matter we have been too prone to follow a practice which the late 
Professor Verrall characterized, in a different connection, as follows: 
"We are perhaps too apt, in speculations of this kind, to help a theory 
by the convenient hypothesis of a wondrous simpleton, who did the 
mangling, blundering, or whatever it is that we require." 1 Now, 

1 Cf. Euripides the Rationalist, p. 243. 
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whatever may be true in other cases, Aristotle at least was no 
"simpleton," competent only to mangle his sources of information; 
and furthermore, apart from certain ethnographic parallels, which 
are of only secondary importance after all, 1 our fund of knowledge is 
in no wise comparable with his. In fact, except for the extant plays, 
our information is largely only what we derive, directly or indirectly, 
from him. Since this is so, what can be more absurd than to reject 
his conclusions and have recourse to unhampered conjecture? It 
has been counted a reproach to German scholarship that this is their 
favorite mode of procedure, but in the present line of inquiry it has 
remained for certain English scholars to leave their Continental 
confreres far behind. 

But if we are to hold fast to Aristotle, one precaution is necessary 
— we must be sure that we do not make him say more or less than 
he does say. He wrote for a very different audience from that which 
now reads his words and for a very different purpose from that to 
which his book is now put; and these facts often render him enig- 
matical. This is due in part to the esoteric nature of his teaching, as 
Professor Margoliouth has set forth so brilliantly in the introduction 
to his recent edition; 2 but it is also due simply to his assuming a 
familiarity with some things which cannot now be taken for granted. 
As Professor Bywater expresses it: "It is clear from Aristotle's 
confession of ignorance as to comedy that he knows more of the 
history of tragedy than he actually tells us, and that he is not aware 
of there being any serious lacuna in it." 3 Thus, Aristotle says 
(Poetics 1449 a 11) that tragedy arose airb t&v i^ap^ovTwv rbv 
SiOvpapfiov. Though this expression unfortunately lacks pre- 
cision, the main item, that the dithyramb is the parent of tragedy, 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz, Neue Jahrbilcher f. hi. Altertum, XXIX (1912), 474: "Eins ist 
allerdings fur die Gesamtauffassung der dramatischen Spiele von grosser Bedeutung, 
was erst durch die Beobachtung anderer Volker kenntlich geworden ist und in dem 
griechischen Kultus weithin zutage liegt .... aber so wichtig das ist, es geht die 
Vorstufen der Tragodie (und Komodie) an, allenfalls die rpaytfSol von Phleius, 
kaum die des Arion und ganz gewiss nicht die des Thespis," and pp. 282 f. below. 

2 Cf. his Poetics of Aristotle (1911), pp. 21 ff. I cannot, however, accept all the 
instances which he cites to prove this contention. 

3 Cf. his Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (1909), p. 135. This opinion is confirmed 
by the fact that men of such importance as Thespis and Phrynichus are not so much 
as mentioned in the Poetics. 
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emerges from any interpretation. Let Professor Ridgeway 1 and the 
others proceed to derive the dithyramb from ceremonies at the 
tombs of heroes, if they choose — that would be at least logical. But 
to ignore this statement of Aristotle's and to seek, as they do, to trace 
tragedy back to such Spd>fieva by another line of development 
transgresses good philological practice. 

There is an unfortunate facility in such attempts. Tragedy 
embraced many diverse elements in its material and technique. 
Accordingly, whatever anyone wants, he can be almost certain of 
finding there. Thus Dieterich 2 with his theory of the development 
of tragedy from 6prjvoi, the Eleusinian mysteries, and various 
(una, Ridgeway with his tomb theory, Miss Harrison' with her 
Eniautos-Daimon and sympathetic magic, and Professor Murray 4 
with his attempt to reconcile and expand the Dieterich-Harrison 
theories, all find confirmation for their views in the same body of 
dramatic literature. But the very facility of such analyzing is 
its undoing. 

On the other hand, it is no less important to read nothing into 
Aristotle's language. In the immediate context with the above, he 
declared that the diction of tragedy became dignified only at a 
late date Bia to £k o-arvpiKov fieTa^aXelv. This has generally been 
taken to mean that tragedy developed from the satyric drama — 
an interpretation which has involved several difficulties and has 
been pronounced inconsistent with Aristotle's other statement just 

1 The Origin of Tragedy (1910). At many points, Ridgeway was anticipated by 
Wilhelm Schmid, Zur Geschichte d. gr. Dithyrambus (1901), who developed an old idea 
of Welcker's (Nachtrag zu d. Schrift fiber d. Aeschylische Trilogie nebst einer Abhandlung 
liber d. Satyrapiel, Frankfort, 1826, pp. 248 fi .) and supposed a fusion of the democratic 
Dionysiac dithyramb and the aristocratic HeroBnkult to have taken place about 600 
B.C. under the auspices of tyrants (p. 26 f). He would thus explain the introduction 
of non-Dionysiac themes (p. 25). But in Attica political conditions were not ripe for 
such an amalgamation before 560 B.C. nor staple enough until Pisistratus' third reign, 
and we have no evidence of Pisistratus' interest in such matters previous to 535 B.C. 
Schmid anticipated Ridgeway also (p. 19, n. 2) in advocating the dual origin of tragedy 
and satyric drama. Ridgeway is only willing to concede that the latter was Dionysiac 
from the first. 

2 "DieEntstehungderTragodie," Archivf. Rel.-Wiss., XI (1908), 163 ff. ( = Kleine 
Schriften, pp. 414 ff). 

• Themis (1912). 

* Ibid., pp. 341-63. 
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discussed. But Dr. Emil Reisch 1 has proposed another interpreta- 
tion: "Gewiss ist es nicht berechtigt, e'/e aarvpucov kurzweg mit 
'aus dem Satyrspiel' zu iibersetzen. Aristoteles spricht vielmehr — 
wie Theodor Gomperz in seiner Ubersetzung es zutreffend wiedergibt 
— nur von dem 'satyrspielartigen Ursprung' und von der 'satyr- 
haften Dichtung,' woraus zunachst nur eine Verwandtschaft, nicht 
eine Identitat von primitiver Tragodie und Satyrspiel sich folgern 
lasst." In other words, early Attic tragedy never received the name 
of "satyric drama" — in fact, as I believe (cf. p. 282, below), its 
choreutae were silenoi, not satyrs — but it bore so many points of 
resemblance to the contemporaneous performances of adrvpoi in 
the Peloponnesus and to Pratinas' satyric drama in Athens at a later 
period that it could truthfully be said, in untechnical language, to 
have passed through a "satyric stage," to have had a "satyric" tinge 
which it was slow to lose. This interpretation is equally as possible 
as the old one and in my opinion is more fully in accordance with 
other data. 2 

1 Cf. "Zur Vorgeschichte der Attischen Tragodie," p. 472, in Festschrift Theodor 
Gomperz (1902). This exegesis has now been accepted by Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Class. Rev., XXVI (1912), 53. Gomperz' translation (1897) reads as follows: "Was das 
Wachstum ihrer Grossartigkeit anlangt, so hat sich das Trauerspiel im Gegensatze zur 
ursprilnglichen Kleinheit der Fabeln und der zum Possenhaften neigenden Artung der 
Diction ihres satyrspielartigen TJrsprungs wegen erst spat zu hoherer Wurde erhoben. 

.... Urspriinglich hatte man sich namlich, da die Dichtung satyrhaft und mehr 
balletartig war, des trochaischen Tetrameters bedient." 

2 Ridgeway has recently proposed still another interpretation of SiA t6 ^<c aarvpiKov 
/ieTo/SaXeif (cf. Class. Quarterly, VI (1912), 244): "The word 6^ makes it plain 
that Aristotle was not referring to the first beginnings of tragedy in the sixth century or 
earlier, but to something which had occurred between 500 B.C. and 450 B.C., since not 
many lines farther on (144962) he uses 6fd of the period when the Archon first granted 
a comic chorus. But as it was only toward the latter part of the first half of the 
fifth century B.C. that comedy got this recognition, there seems little doubt that rb 
4k aa.Tvpi.Kov lUTapaK&v must fall somewhere within the same period. But this 
is the very period when tragedy was beginning to get free herself from the satyric 
drama, which was finally supplanted by the melodramas, such as the Alcestis which in 
438 B.C. took the place of a satyric drama, in the tetralogy of which the other plays 
were the Cressae, Alcmaeon, and the Telephus. To the Greek the term tragoedia 
included both serious tragedies and 'sportive tragedy,' the satyric drama. So long as 
the truly tragic trilogy was followed by a coarse satyric drama, tragedy had not got free 
from ludicrous diction and attained to her full dignity." It will be noted that Ridgeway 
arbitrarily adds some thirty years to the first instance (the Alcestis) which he can 
cite of a substitution of a quasi-tragedy for the satyric drama. In order to equate this 
innovation with the epoch date of comedy, however, Ridgeway would have to go back 
still twenty years farther, for Wilamowitz' dating of the first comic chorus (circa 465 
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A bit of new evidence, first published almost five years ago, has 
only recently received the attention which it deserves. Joannes 
Diaconus' Comm. in Hermogenem 1 contains the following: tj}? 8e 
rpaya>hla<i irpS>Tov Spdfia 'Apiwv 6 M.rjdvp.vcuo<; elcrijyayep, acrirep 
HoKmv iv Tat? eTriypa(f>ofiei>ai<; 'EXeyet'at? i&i8a!-ev. X.dpmjP 8e 6 
Aap.-yjraKr]v6<; Bpdfid <f>i)cri wp5>T0v 'Adtjvrjcri BiBa^Orjpai ironja-apro's 
€>«T7rtSo?. Of course, there is nothing surprising about these contra- 
dictory notices — Epigenes was also mentioned in the same connection. 
As Professor Morris says: "Properly understood, no form of art was 
ever invented." 3 Who should be considered the founder of tragedy 
mainly depended upon the stage of development to which one was 
willing to apply that term. Living in the days before real 
(Aeschylean) tragedy and before the importance of Thespis' innova- 
tions was understood, and incensed at that playwright, 4 it was but 
natural that Solon should both take an interest in the matter and 

B.C.) is no longer tenable. This event happened in 487/86 B.C. (This date was 
proposed by Capps; cf. Univ. of Chicago Decennial Publications, VI, 286 f, [1904] and 
it has since been accepted by Wilhelm, Urkunden dram. Auff&hrungen in Athen, p. 
175, n. 1.) It need not be said that Ridgeway has no warrant for adding either 
thirty or fifty years to 438 B.C. But even this procedure would not free him from his 
difficulties, for his main argument (pp. 242 f.) is the contention that the eight ii*Ta- 
fio\ai which Aristotle enumerates in the history of tragedy "fall into two distinct 
classes, (a) external — actors, chorus, and scenery, and (6) internal — plot, diction, and 
meter," and that the items in each of these are arranged chronologically. The details 
of (a) do not now concern us. In (6) the separate items are: "(1) the short plot was 
•succeeded by those of greater length, (2) it was only late that tragedy got free from 
grotesque diction by getting rid of satyric drama and became completely dignified, and 
(3) the meter changed from tetrameter to iambic, 'for at the outset they used the 
tetrameter owing to the style of composition being satyric and more suitable for 
dancing.'" Therefore, (3) must be later than (2); but we are expressly told that the 
tetrameter was employed "at the outset," and whatever interpretation we choose to 
give these words, the extant dramas show unmistakably that this metrical change 
did not take place after 438 B.C. or 465 B.C. or even after 486 B.C. The occasional 
use of the trochaic tetrameter in fifth-century tragedy does not, of course, discredit 
Aristotle's general statement that the iambic supplanted it. On the other hand, 
under Ridgeway's hypothesis, tragedy would not become "completely dignified" until 
the substitution of "melodramas" for satyric dramas became not only spasmodic or 
occasional but customary; and we have no reason to suppose that this ever happened 
even in the fourth century. 

1 Cf. Rabe, Rhein. Mux., LXIII (1908), 150. 

2 Wilamowitz' conjecture for Apditwv of the MS. 

3 Ad Hor. Epist. ii. 3. 276. 

4 Cf. Plut. Solon xxix and Diogenes Laert. i. 59. 
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award the place of honor to another. 1 The question immediately 
arises as to exactly what language Solon employed; the words t^? 
TpaywStas irp&rov Spafia are, of course, only a paraphrase, for 
no form of the word rpayaSia could be used in elegiac verse. 
This objection does not lie against the word Bpdfia, however, and it 
will be remembered that the Dorians based their claims to tragedy 
partly upon this non-Attic term. 2 Thus, we obtain an explanation 
of the cumbersome circumlocution t?j? TpaytpBtas Spdfia. In 
Solon, Joannes (or his source) found only the ambiguous term 
Spafia-* a desire to retain the terminology of the original prevented 
his frankly substituting TpaycoSla. Accordingly, he kept Spapa 
but inserted the denning genitive t»j? rpaycpBias. This explanation 
is more probable than to suppose that Solon wrote rpayiicbp Bpafia, 
which is also possible metrically but fails to account for Joannes' 
circumlocution and is less probable on other grounds (cf. p. 269, 
below). I do not understand that Aristotle either indorses or 
rejects the Dorian pretensions with regard to this word, but in view 
of our present evidence I am of the opinion that Arion called his 
performances "dramas" and was the first to use the word in this 
sense and that there is so much of justice in the Dorian claims. 

At the very least, Joannes' words prove that the tradition of 
Arion's connection with tragedy is as early as the first half of the 
sixth century. They are also in accord with Aristotle's phrase 
airb t5>v e^ap^ovToov rbv SiBvpapfiov, for Herodotus (i. 23) char- 
acterizes Arion as follows: 'Aplova rbv Mijdv/Mvalov .... Sidvpafi- 
/3ov irpS>TOV av6pdyir<ov tS>v qfiefe ISfiev iroirjaavrd re Kal ovofid&aPTa 

1 These considerations answer Nilsson's objections, Neue Jahrbilcher f. hi. Altertum, 
XXVII (1911), 611, n.: "Was hat Solon in den ersten Jahrzehnten des VI. Jahrh. 
tiber die Tragodie sagen konnen, da Thespis, der Begrlinder der Tragodie nach einer 
tlberlieferung, die nun einmal wohl urkundlich ist, erst lange Jahre nach dem Tod 
Solons bei dem ersten Agon in der Stadt siegte? .... Solon wird sich fur die 
Urgeschichte der Tragodie noch nicht interessiert haben." Cf. also Wilamowitz, 
ibid., XXIX (1912), 470: "Die Anfuhrung des Buchtitels garantiert noch besonders 
die Zuverlassigkeit des Zitates." 

2 Cf. Poetics 144861: Kal ri> Toteiv avrol [sc. ol Au/n«$] fj^v Spav, ' A$ijvalovs 
Si ■n-p&TTeiv Tpo<rayopeieip. In referring to this passage, Wilamowitz, op. tit., p. 467, 
n. 3, says: "So viel wahr ist, dass Spa/ia in der Tat ein Fremdwort ist; man redet 
im Kultus nur von Sptifieva." 

3 I cannot accept Richards' dictum (cf. Class. Rev., XIV, 388 ff.) that the word 
SpcLfia cannot be used of comedy in Attic Greek, but in any case Joannes could not be 
expected to observe such distinctions. 
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Kal SiBdgavra iv KoplvOat. It is customary nowadays to seek to 
explain such notices as arising from the rival claims of jealous cities; 
but be it noted that here are two Attic sympathizers, Solon and 
Herodotus, granting full recognition to the literary achievements of 
a neighboring city. In fact, Herodotus is apparently too generous, 
for Arion could not have been the inventor of the dithyramb, broadly 
speaking. In an extant fragment Archilochus, who must have ante- 
dated Arion by half a century, declared : 

<5>s Akovuctoi' avaxros KaAoV e£ap£ai fieAos 

018a 8i0vpa/i./3ov, oivoi GvyKepawtoOels (ppevas (Fr. 77, Bergk 3 ). 

But this must be interpreted in the light of Aristotle's full statement : 
yevofievt) oh> arr' apx*? ? auToo^eStaoTt/wy? Kal avTr) [sc. rpaypSia] Kal 
1} KoaficpBia, Kal r) fiev airo tS>v i^ap^ovroov tov SiBvpafiftop 17 8e kt\. 
(Poetics 1449a9ff.), and it should be observed that Archilochus does 
not say that he knows how to write a dithyramb but how to take part 
in one as a drunken it-dpxwv. Such a performance was doubtless 
largely improvisation, perhaps coupled with the rendition of some 
ritual chant (KaXbv fieXoi). Aidvpatifios in this sense lived on side 
by side with the more developed meaning, being found (for example) 
in the fragment attributed to Epicharmus : 

ovk Ioti 8i0vpajj.j3oi ok\' vBmp mrp (Kaibel, Com. Gr. Frag., p. 115). 

Now Pindar (01. xiii. 19) called Arion's dithyramb "ox-driving" 
(fiorfKaTrf;) , and this epithet is most plausibly explained by reference 
to the practice of an Arcadian community, the Cynaethaens, of 
whom Pausanias speaks as follows: "What is most worthy of note 
is that there is a sanctuary of Dionysus here, and that they hold a 
festival in winter, at which men, their bodies greased with oil, pick 
out a bull from a herd .... lift it up, and carry it to the sanctuary. 
Such is their mode of sacrifice" (viii. 19. 1, Frazer). 1 Arion must 
have taken such rude beginnings and developed them into a literary 
composition — i^e<pavev x«P""e? (Pindar, loc. cit.). Now Herodotus' 
words are capable of meaning just this, for iroielv denotes not only 
"to compose" but also "to poetize." 2 In regard to ovofida-ama 

1 Cf. Crusius, Pauly-Wissowa, V, 1206, and Kern, ibid., 1041, who anticipated 
Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, p. 6, in this explanation. 

2 This distinction is so trite as scarcely to be deserving of comment, had it not 
recently escaped Professor Ridgeway's attention (Class. Rev., XXVI [1912], 135). 
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I agree with those who think that in Herodotus' opinion Arion was 
the first to give names (titles) to his performances. 1 

Herodotus' statements are repeated and amplified by Suidas s.v. 
Arion: \eyerai kcu rpayiKov rpoirov evpeTT)<: yevecrOat, ical irp&TO<! 
%opov GTrjacu /kvk\iov\ ical Bidvpafifiov aaat ical bvopcurai to dS6- 
ficvov virb tov X°P ^ A:a ' ""^Typou? elo-ever/icelv ep,p.erpa Xeyovras. 2 
All this is merely a rephrasing of Herodotus, except the last 
four words. In these the emphatic word is efifierpa, for in the 
Peloponnesus the dithyrambic choreutae must usually (pace 
Ridgeway) have been thought of as satyrs, and their improvisations 3 
must always have engaged the speaking as well as the singing 
voice. The use of meter marked the coming of artistic finish 
and the passing of a performance largely extemporaneous. Some 
idea of the technique of Arion's productions may be derived from 
Bacchylides xvii, a dithyramb in dialogue form and doubtless 
influenced somewhat by mature tragedy. The chorus of Athenians, 
addressing Aegeus (fiaaiXev t&v iepav 'AOavav), inquires why a call 
to arms has been sounded (vss. 1-15), and the coryphaeus replies 
that a herald has just arrived, and summarizes his account (vss. 
16-30). The chorus asks for further details (vss. 31-45), and once 
more the king's reply is borrowed from the herald (vss. 46-60). Such 
a treatment exemplifies the original function of the "answerer." 4 
Here the coryphaeus is given a dramatic character, that of Aegeus, 
but this was doubtless a later development; even so, Aegeus says 
practically nothing for himself but merely reports a herald's 
observations. 

1 Cf. Haigh, Tragic Drama, p. 17, n. 1, and Pickard-Cambridge, Class. Rev., XXVI 
(1912), 54. Is it possible that ivopAaavra. refers to Arion's employing a new 
generic term (SpdpMTa) for his dithyrambs? Herodotus may have taken it as a 
matter of course that everyone knew what this new name was and consequently failed 
to mention it, thus leaving the passage ambiguous. 

2 I cannot agree with Reisch, Festschrift Gomperz, p. 471, and Pickard-Cambridge, 
Class. Rev., XXVI (1912), 54, in thinking that this notice refers to three separate types 
of performance, not one. 

3 These did not involve p.lp.ri<ns, since they would not say what was appropriate 
to satyrs but to themselves in propria persona as revelers and worshipers. 

4 Cf. Pollux iv. 123; iXebs S' ijy rpdvefa dpxala, t<t>' fy rrpb QtamSos ets tis dro/S&s 
to<s x°P evTa ' s direKplvaro. The first part of this notice is probably due to a false 
inference from a scene in some comedy, cf. Hiller, Rh. Mus., XXXIX (1884), 329, and 
Athen. I. 21F: irapd Si to<$ koi/aikok tj irepi t&v rpayiKuv d7r6K«Teu Trforis. 
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In the Hermogenes commentary Wilamowitz finds "die Besta- 
tigung dass die rpay^ZoC vor Thespis bestanden." 1 This develop- 
ment could scarcely have taken place at Corinth in Arion's time, for 
there was no need of coining a new word to designate the performers, 
so long as they consisted of aaTvpov. And if a term had then been 
derived from the choreutae to designate their performance it must 
have been *<ra,Tvpq>hla and not rpaymSia. Neither could the 
new term have been derived at this period from the prize, for then 
the goat was only the third award. 2 Let us therefore turn to Sicyon. 

But first it will be necessary to pause for a digression concern- 
ing the meaning of the words rpaycpSoi and rpaymSta. Most 
authorities, both ancient and modern, have agreed that these terms 
were derived from rpd<yo<; ("goat") and <Z8ij ("song"), but the 
explanation of this etymology is mooted. It will be best to catalogue 
the different theories. 

1. A goat was the prize in the tragic contests. This view had 
great vogue in antiquity, 3 and concerning it Bentley wrote: "All the 
other derivations of the word 'tragedy' are to be slighted and 
exploded." 4 

2. K. 0. Mtiller considered that the eponymous goat was offered 
in sacrifice. 5 This view will not appear necessarily inconsistent with 

1 Neue JahrbUcher f.H. Altertum, XXIX (1912), 470. 

2 Cf . schol. Plato Rep. 394C: eipeBijvai piv rbi/ 8Mpap.fioii iv KoplvSip vir6 
'Aplov&s tpaai. rQv 6i toujtuv t<? piv rp<^T<p jSouj ftraflXoc Ijv, t<J> Sk Sevr4p<p &p4>opetis, 
t$ 5k Tplrip rpdyos, $v rpvyl Kexpwp^ov dirrjyov. This notice is too circumstantial to 
be merely an aetiological explanation of jSotjXiItijj. 

3 Cf. Marmor Parium, ep. 43; Anthol. Pal., VII, 410 (Dioscorides) ; Eratosthenes, 
Erigona ( =Hyginus Astron. ii. 4 and Maass, Analecta Eratosthenica [ ==PhUol. Unter- 
such., herausg. von Kiessling u. Wilamowitz, VI], p. 113) ; Eusebius and Jerome s. 01. 
47. 2; Diomedes Gram. iii. 487K; Hor. Epist. ii. 3. 220; Porphyrion, Aero, and 
pseudo-Aero, ad loc; Philargyrius and Probus ad Verg. Georg. ii. 382 ; schol. Plato Rep. 
394C; Etym. Magn., p. 764, 2; schol. in Dionys. Thrac, p. 747 b; Evanthius, De 
Comoedia (Wessner, I, 13) ; Joannes Diaconus, Comm. in Hermog. (Rhein. Mus., LXIII, 
150, 11. 21 £f.) ; and Tzetzes, Prol. ad Lycoph., I, p. 254, 15M. These references, of 
course, do not furnish cumulative evidence, and are merely the outcropping of the same 
tradition. But at any rate they possess the merit of carrying this tradition back almost 
without interruption until at least the third century B.C. In this respect no other 
tradition can be compared with it. 

4 Cf. Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 295; a similar sentiment likewise on p. 292. 

6 Hist, of tiit. in Anc. Greece, I, 385, Eng. ed. Cf . also Diomedes Gram. iii. 487K, 
and Plut. De cup. divit., p. 527D. 
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No. 1, if we remember that in the later dithyrambic contests the 
prize (a tripod) was not regarded as a personal possession of the 
victor, but was customarily consecrated in some temple or other 
public place. Cf. also the story in Herod, i. 144. 

3. The Latin grammarians seem to have evolved the theory that 
the prize was a goat-stomach sack filled with wine. 1 

4. The satyric choreutae resembled and were called "goats." 2 
This explanation was accepted by Welcker, Nachtrag zu d. Schrift 
iiber d. Aesch. Tril. nebst einer Abh. iiber d. Satyrspiel (1826), p. 240, 
and has met with favorable consideration from most later authorities 
(cf. especially Wilamowitz, Einleitung in d. gr. Tragodie [= Heracles' 
vol. 1], pp. 81 ff., and Wernicke, Hermes, XXXII [1897], 290 ff.). 

5. The early choreutae danced in honor of a goat-god, Aiovvo-os 
Mekdvaiyi 1 ; (cf. Reisch, Festschrift Gomperz, p. 468; Farnell, Jour. 
Hellenic Stud., XXIX [1909], p. xlvii, and Cults of the Gr. States, V, 
234 ff.; and Nilsson, Neue Jahrbucher f. kl. AUertum, XXVII [1911], 
685-90). Schmid suggests the equation rpay(p86<}=6 rov rpdyov 
aSav (cf. Christ-Schmid, Griech. IAteraturgesch. 6 , I, 260, n. 2). This 
theory ignores the fact that tragedy and its choreutae antedated 
535 B.C. But its connection with Dionysus Eleuthereus (Me\dvatyi<;) 
did not. Is there any reason to suppose that Dionysus of Icaria, 
Sicyon, or Corinth was TpayoeiBrj? ? 

6. The choreutae were called (and assumed the appearance of) 
rpdyot, just as devotees were called iiriroi, dpicToi, ravpoi, etc., 
in various other cults (cf. Reisch, op. cit., p. 468, and Nilsson, op. 
cit, pp. 688-90). 

7. Wilhelm Schmid, Zur Geschichte d. gr. Dithyrambus (1901), 
p. 12, n. 2, and p. 19, n. 2, suggests that the early performers were 
Hirten dressed in the usual rural costume (a $i<f>0e'pa) and consequently 
humorously dubbed rpdyoi. 

8. Ridgeway, op. cit., p. 91, points out that goat skins were the 
ordinary costume in primitive Greece and supposes that by religious 
conservatism they were retained in these performances until they 
assumed a sacred significance. 

1 Cf. Evanthius, De Comoedia (Wessner, I, p. 13). 

2 The ancient authorities will be quoted, pp. 280 f., below. Is not Ridgeway, 
Origin of Tragedy, p. 72, mistaken in attributing this view to Bentley ? 
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Several abortive attempts have recently been made to abandon 
the T/>a709=goat etymology. Thus, (9) Miss Jane Harrison, Class. 
Rev., XVI (1902), 331, and Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
pp. 416, 421 ff. (1903), proposed that Tpayq>8ta= "speltsong," but 
has now withdrawn the suggestion (cf. her Themis [1912], p. xxxi). 

10. Professor Margoliouth in his edition of the Poetics, pp. 61 ff., 
derives it from rpayi^eiv, "to be cracked," used of the voice at 
puberty. Tpaya>8ta would then be a "song of irregular pitch." 

11. L. H. Gray, Class. Quarterly, VI (1912), 62 f., would derive it 
from an Indo-Germanic base *tereg, of which rpdyo- would be the 
second "full grade" but for which he can cite no other derivatives in 
Greek, meaning "mighty" or "terrible." In that case, rpaya>Bia 
would be the "singing of bold [or terrible] things" in contradistinction 
to KWfiwSia the "singing of revelrous things." 1 

Of these explanations No. 4 has now held the field almost without 
challenge for nearly a century. Yet the evidence for it, which will be 
considered in detail on pp. 278 ff., below, was never really strong and 
in recent years has slowly crumbled away, as different parts of it 
have been critically studied. This fact is partly responsible for the 
appearance of so many new explanations within the last decade. Of 
these it may be said at once that none of them rests upon adequate 
foundations and that some of them are demonstrably false. We are 
therefore brought back to No. 1 — or its variant, No. 2 — which in my 
opinion has been most unjustly abandoned in modern times, and I 
think a reaction in their favor has already begun. They are spoken 
of respectfully by Reisch, Festschrift Gomperz, pp. 467 f ; and Pickard- 
Cambridge, Class. Rev., XXVI (1912), 59, mentions them exclusively. 
Of course, the line from Eratosthenes' Erigona, 'Iiedpioi t66i 
TrpSna irepl rpdyov wpxrjcravTo is frankly aetiological, but it 
presupposes a belief in the goat prize of early tragedy, to account for 
which it was invented. Is the goat prize itself a mere aetiological 
invention? Certainly nothing could be more staid than the Parian 
Marble's entry: h<$> oi %4<nri<; d ttomjt^? [vrre/cpiva]TO irpwros, o? 

1 Later authorities among the ancients also proposed fantastic derivations from 
rptf£; cf. Diomedes Gram. iii. 487K; Joannes Diaconus, op. tit., 11. 9-20; Tzetzes, 
op. tit., p. 254, 15M; Etymol. Magn., p. 764, 3; and Evanthius, De Comoedia (Wessner, 
I, p. 13); rpaxeia, cf. schol. in Dionys. Thrac, p. 747 6, and Tzetzes, op. tit., p. 254, 
18M; and Tcrpdyuvos; cf. ibid., p. 254, 17M and Etymol. Magn., p. 764, 4. 
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iStSa^e [Sp]a[p,a iv a]ar[ei, icai aOXov i]re'0rj 6 \r\pdyo<:, kt\., every 
other detail of which is unquestioned. The anonymous author of the 
marble consulted the best of authorities, so that also this notice 
must go back to the fourth century at least and may not be 
branded as irresponsible. 1 What was the banquet to which the 
priest of Dionysus used to invite the victorious poet, actors, etc., 
(cf. Tucker ad Arist. Ranas 297), but a survival from the time when 
the victor sacrificed his prize and feasted his associates ? This form 
of prize was for some reason abandoned, probably at the end of the 
sixth century, when the festival arrangements seem to have under- 
gone several modifications; and this fact explains the absence of 
literary allusions to the custom during the next century. It should 
also be observed that we possess no fifth-century evidence for the 
tripod prize, the historicity of which is beyond dispute. 

After this digression, we may return to a consideration of early 
performances at Sicyon. In a well-known passage (v. 67) Herodotus 
tells us how the Sicyonians honored their former king, Adrastus, both 
in other ways and to, irdOea, avrov rpayiKolcn yppolai, iyepaipov, 
and how their tyrant Clisthenes in anger at Adrastus x°P ^ f^ p T V 
Aiovvcrqy aireBtoKe, tt)v Be dWrjv dvfffyv ^JleXavhrirtp (whose 
bones Clisthenes had brought over from Thebes and who had killed 
Adrastus' brother and son-in-law). In this passage the meaning of 
the word Tpayiicolai has provoked much discussion. Perhaps the 
most common view is that Herodotus employed a term of his own 
day retrospectively, i.e., "at an early date in the sixth century there 
were solemn choruses in honour of Adrastus at Sicyon, which, so far 
as Herodotus (over a century later) could judge, were sufficiently like 
the choruses in the tragedies of his contemporaries to be called 
'tragic.'" 2 Though this interpretation is certainly possible, I do not 
deem it correct. It is my opinion that Herodotus called these 
choruses rpayiKoi because the Sicyonians themselves called them 

1 Cf. Reisch, op. cit., p. 468: "An der Thatsache, dass in alterer Zeit dem Trago- 
denchor ein Bock als Preis (der als Opferthier und Opferschmaus dienen sollte), 
gegeben wurde, wie dem Dithyrambenchor zu gleichem Zwecke ein Stier, daran zu 
zweifeln ist kein Grand." 

* Pickard-Cambridge, Class. Rev., XXVI (1912), 55. This was also Bentley'a 
view (cf. Dissert, upon Phalaris, p. 293). But Bentley had an ax to grind. 
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that. It is therefore immaterial, for our present purpose, what 
meaning he gave to the word, or whether he understood by it the 
same thing as the Sicyonians did or not. In fact it is quite possible 
that in his day even the Sicyonians used the word in a secondary 
sense. But the fact remains that originally their choruses were 
"goat" choruses, and it is our object to inquire why this came about. 
The transfer of the Sicyonian dances from Adrastus to Dionysus 
would probably happen early in the reign of Clisthenes (circa 595-60). 
Now for this very period Eusebius (01. 47. 2=591/0 B.C.; Armen. 
version, 01. 48. 1) preserves the following notice: rot? aya>vi^op,evoi<: 
irap' 'EXXtjcri rpdyos i&iSoro, a$' oi ical rpayiKol eic\r)d'qo~av 
(Jerome: "his temporibus certantibus in agone (de voce add. R) 
tragus, id est hircus, in praemio dabatur. Unde aiunt tragoedos 
nuncupates "). Furthermore, some regarded Epigenes of Sicyon as 
the first of fifteen tragic poets before Thespis; cf. Suidas s.v. Thespis: 
©e<T7rt? .... Tpayuebs eicicai8eicaT0<; airb tov irpoarov yevop,evov rpay- 
(pSiorroiov 'T&iriyevow; tov ^Likvoiviov TiOefievos' a>? Se rivet, Sevrepos 
fiera 'JLTriyevrjv • aXkoi Be airbv Trpcinov rpayixov yeveadai <f>acru 
It is therefore only natural to suppose that Herodotus, Eusebius 
(Jerome), and Suidas all refer to the same event, and that Clisthenes 
employed Epigenes to initiate his innovation. The neatness with which 
these notices fit together to produce this result renders them com- 
paratively secure from the critical assault which might more success- 
fully be directed against them individually. In any case, it is 
incumbent upon any skeptic, not merely to reject the later author- 
ities, but also to provide a more satisfactory explanation of Herodotus. 
But there still remains another bit of testimony which ought to be 
considered in connection with the foregoing. Several explanations 
are preserved of the proverb ovBh irpb*} tov Aidvvaov. 1 These 
are somewhat vague in details and need not be taken too seriously; 
but at least they are valuable as showing the general periods in which 
their authors thought that the proper situation for the rise of such a 
proverb existed. One of these explanations concerns us here (cf. 
Suidas s.v.) : 'JLiriyevow; tov 1,ikvcoviov rpay<p8iav eh rbv Aiowcrov 
iroirj(yavTO<;, eTre<f>d>vi)crdv Ttve? tovto- oOev 17 irapoip.la. In just what 

1 Cf. Plut. Symp. 615A; Suidas s.v. ( =Photius s.v. and Apostolius xiii. 42) ; 
pseudo-Diogenianus vii. 18; and Zenobius v. 40. 
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particular Epigenes' performance seemed alien to the worship of 
Dionysus, Suidas does not indicate. Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, 
p. 58, supposes that Epigenes "did not confine himself to Dionysiac 
subjects." But surely that development came much later. In my 
opinion, the explanation is simpler. We have no information as to 
the costume which the choreutae wore in honoring the sorrows of 
Adrastus. There was, of course, no reason for their appearing as 
satyrs. But were satyric choreutae introduced at the same time 
that the dances were given over to Dionysus ? If we answer this 
question in the negative, the situation becomes clear. The audience, 
or part of it, was sufficiently acquainted with the performances insti- 
tuted by Arion at Corinth to expect a chorus of satyrs in the Sicy- 
onian dances after they were transferred to Dionysus; and when 
Epigenes brought on his choreutae in the same (non-satyric) cos- 
tume as had previously been employed, they naturally manifested 
their surprise with the ejaculation: ovBev 7iy>o? rbv Aidvvaov. By 
this they meant: "Why, these xopevrai are just what we have had 
all the time; there is nothing of the adrvpoi about them. They 
have nothing to do with Dionysus!" 

If this series of conclusions is accepted, we have an answer to the 
question under consideration — the occasion of the term rpaymSoi. 
We must conclude that honoring Adrastus with choruses either did 
not involve the giving of a prize or that the prize was other than a 
goat. With the introduction of Dionysus, a goat, for some reason, 
was chosen as the object of competition (and was doubtless im- 
mediately consumed in a sacrificial feast). We have seen (p. 269, 
above) that at Corinth, where the choreutae were satyrs, there was 
no reason to coin a new term to designate them. But at Sicyon the 
situation was different. What more natural than that from the new 
prize should be derived new names {rpayiKol x°P°i an< ^ TpaymBoi 
respectively) for the new-old performances and their choreutae. 1 

1 This interpretation still involves an anachronism (a negligible one) in Herodotus, 
inasmuch as he has assigned to the choruses in honor of Adrastus an adjective which 
came into use only after they were transferred to Dionysus. Of course, it is possible 
to argue that goats may have been sacrificed to Adrastus and that rpaymbt and 
TpayifSks were consequently older terms than is maintained in the text; this would 
also explain why the goat was continued as a prize after the sacrifice proper was given 
over to Melanippus. Cf., however, Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, V, 233 and 
note d. 
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It is not enough to pass this tradition of Sicyonian tragedy by in 
silence or to brand it as aetiological or as arising from the partisan- 
ship of rival cities. It must first be shown either to be inconsistent 
with itself or with other established facts. 

Though the sort of performances from which tragedy developed 
existed in Attica from time immemorial, 1 yet they did not emerge into 
prominence or literary importance until the time of Thespis and in 
Icaria. Evidently Thespis' innovations were partly borrowed from 
the Peloponnesus and partly his own. Included among the former 
would be the use of meter, the goat prize, and such terms as Bpafia 
and Tpayq>8<k. Most distinctive among the latter was his invention 
of the first actor. To this it would be unnecessary to devote more 
than a passing reference, had not Ridgeway recently called the matter 
into question. The innovation is expressly attributed to Thespis 
only by Diogenes Laertius iii. 56 : iv rfj Tpaymhla irporepov p.ev fiovos 
6 x°P°* 8ie$pafiMTi£ev, varepov Be ®eairi<s eva vTroKpirijv e^evpev inrep 
rod Biavatravecrdai, rbv x°P° v i though it may be inferred in several other 
connections. But in Ridgeway's opinion, Origin of Tragedy, p. 60, 
"this cannot mean, as is commonly held, that Thespis first separated 
in some degree the coryphaeus from the chorus and made him interrupt 
the dithyramb with epic recitations," 'for irpb ©ecrTrtSo? (fiijira> rdgiv 
\a/3ov<rj)$ rpaytpSias, Etym. Magn., s.v. Ovpeki)) eh tk avafias 
[sc. iirl rpdire^av] rot? xppevrah aireKpCvaro (Pollux iv. 123).' These 
late notices are manifestly vague and inexact references to rudimentary 
histrionicism among the choreutae themselves or between them and 
their coryphaeus (cf. p. 268 and n. 4, above). Evidently the matter 
is largely one of definition. Ridgeway himself concedes all that is 
important, when he says: "There seems no reason to doubt that 
Thespis in some way denned more exactly the position of the actor, 
especially by the introduction of a simple form of mask" (op. cit., 
p. 60). 

Ridgeway considers that Thespis made the "grand step" in the 
evolution of tragedy when he 

detached his chorus and dithyramb from some particular shrine, probably at 
Icaria his native place, and taking his company with him on waggons gave 

1 Cf. Plato, Minos 321A: 17 Si rpay<fSla iarly waKaibv 4vBi.Se, o$x ws otovrat diri 
Q4<rirt8os dp^a/iMvri otfS' diri &pvvlxov, dXV el $(\eis ivvorjaai, ir&vv TraKcuiv airi evp-f)<ras 
&v TijffSe ttjs 7r6\cwy cipijpa. 
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his performances on his extemporised stage when and where he could find an 
audience, not for religious purposes but for a pastime. Thus not merely by 
denning more accurately the r61e of the actor but also by lifting tragedy from 
being a mere piece of religious ritual tied to a particular spot into a great form 
of literature, he was the true founder of the tragic art. This view offers 
a reasonable explanation of Solon's anger on first seeing Thespis act. A 
performance which he would have regarded as fit and proper when enacted 
in some shrine of the gods or at a hero's tomb, not unnaturally roused his 
indignation when the exhibition was merely "for sport," as Thespis himself 
said (and doubtless also for profit), and not at some hallowed spot, but in 
any profane place where an audience might conveniently be collected 
{op. cit., p. 61). 

For all this there is not only not a single shred of evidence, but it is 
highly improbable as well. It is true that after long neglect Thespis' 
plaustrum (Hor. Epist. ii. 3. 276) seems to be enjoying a recrudescence 
of favor. Dieterich 1 and Wilamowitz 2 refer to it in all seriousness. 
There is nothing improbable about the tradition nor any cogent 
reason for supposing it borrowed from the history of early comedy. 
It is natural to suppose that Thespis did not restrict his activities to 
Icaria but extended them to such other demes as were interested or 
found them appropriate for their festivals. In that case, means of 
transportation for performers and accessories became imperative. 
The use of such a vehicle in the Prometheus shows that it need not 
necessarily have served also as a stage, as has sometimes been 
thought. But to suppose that Thespis entirely dissociated his 
performances from shrines and festivals not only rests upon no 
evidence, as I have said, but is too revolutionary to be credible. 

1 am also inclined to think that the innovation of treating non- 
Dionysiac themes was also due to Thespis, but the suspicion 3 thrown 
upon the extant titles attributed to him renders the point incapable 
of proof. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the recognition given to 
tragedy at the city Dionysia in 534 B.C., except to protest against a 
not uncommon tendency to assume that terms like rpaypSos and 
rpayaSia were not in use before this date. Of course, the matter 
cannot be definitely proven, but the developments which I have been 
tracing at Sicyon and Icaria distinctly favor the other view. 

i Cf. Kleine Schriften, p. 422. 

2 Cf. Neue JahrbUcher f. hi. Altertum, XXIX (1912), 474. 

3 Cf. Diogenes Laert. v. 92. 
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We have seen that (p. 264, above) according to a natural and 
plausible interpretation of Aristotle all the early Attic performances 
were "satyric," though none of them was called a "satyric drama," 
and that (p. 274) non-satyric rpayw&oi were the choreutae of Sicyonian 
performances early in the sixth century. Presently (p. 282, below) 
we shall find reasons for believing that the early Attic choreutae were 
not satyrs but silenoi. What, then, was the origin of the performance 
which in the fifth century constituted the final member of tetralogies ? 
Such tetralogies cannot be made out for any playwright before 
Aeschylus; and the number of plays attributed to Pratinas, eighteen 
tragedies and thirty-two satyric dramas, throws additional doubt 
upon the probability that the early poets were required to present 
four plays together. 1 There is accordingly not a little in favor of 
Suidas' account of Pratinas of Phlius, which expressly states that he 
7t/)wto? eypatye crarvpow. The meaning of all this is quite 
clear. After tragedy had lost its exclusively Bacchic themes and 
had considerably departed from its original character, Pratinas 
introduced, from the same general region and literary genre as had 
provided the germ of tragedy, a new manner of performance which 
more closely resembled the pre-Thespian drama and which continued, 
at least for a while, the Bacchic subjects so appropriate to the god's 
festival. We must admit the probability, however, that the 
Peloponnesian dances had developed somewhat since the days of 
Arion and Epigenes and also that Pratinas borrowed something from 
the contemporaneous tragic performances at Athens. 2 

1 In a letter Professor Capps suggests "that Pratinas may have done pretty often 
what he did in 467 (provide a satyr-play for somebody's else trilogy, cf. arg. Aesch. 
Septem.). It may be that in this way we may account for the excessive number of 
tragedies in other poets' lists." The Palaestae may also have been a repeated or a 
posthumous piece. 

2 That Pratinas was familiar with satyric performances at Phlius and did not get 
his knowledge of the subject merely after he came to Athens is the most natural 
implication from Anthol. Pal., VII, 707; iicur<ro<t>6pt)<re y&p &v1)f> (sc. 2W(0eos) &{.i.a 
Qkiaaluv, val fib xopois, Sort/poie (Dioscorides). 

For the dual origin of tragedy and satyric drama cf. p. 263, n. 1, above; Reisch, 
Festschrift Gomperz, pp. 451 ff.; and Pickard-Cambridge, Class. Rev., XXVI (1912), 53. 
Confirmation for the view that satyric drama was later than tragedy might be sought 
in Hor. Bpist. ii. 3. 221 (cf. Aero, ad. loc, and most editors). But in my opinion 
Horace refers merely to the transition from the third to the fourth play of a tetralogy. 
Satyros is a factitive accusative — "the poet stripped his < choreutae so as to repre- 
sent> satyrs." 
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The series of conclusions adopted up to this point considerably 
lessens the importance of the much-mooted question relative to the 
caprine or equine appearance of satyrs in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies. Notwithstanding, the recent emergence of one or two new 
bits of evidence will perhaps justify a summary, which will fall into 
three parts : (a) archaeological, (b) the extant dramas, and (c) other 
literary evidence. 

a) Fortunately, the identity and appearance of silenoi 1 in Attica 
in the early sixth century are fixed by the inscription 2IAENOI 
and the representation of three figures with equine tails, legs, and 
hoofs on the Francois vase. 2 On the other hand, toward the close of 
this century a Wurzburg cylix 3 shows an ithyphallic creature with 
equine tail, and underneath the inscription 2ATPTB2, a manifest 
mistake for a-drvpcxi. At first glance, this seems to substantiate 
the supposition that either term was applicable to such horse-men 
without distinction. 4 But in my opinion this situation did not ob- 
tain, except for a short time and only in Attica, cf . p. 282, n. 2, below. 

Further progress is blocked by two difficulties: (1) the absence of 
inscriptions prevents certainty in naming such equine and caprine 
creatures as appear upon fifth-century vases; this objection affects 

Perhaps I ought to mention that Professor Murray has proposed another inter- 
pretation of Suidas' notice concerning Pratinas: "I take this to mean that Pratinas 
was the first person to write words for the rout of revelling masquers to learn by heart. 
Thespis, like many early Elizabethans, had been content with a general direction: 
'Enter Satyrs, in revel, saying anything'" (incorporated in Miss Harrison's Themis, 
p. 344). Nevertheless, he adds that he "does not wish to combat" the other view. 

1 For first drawing the distinction clearly between the equine silenoi of Asia 
Minor, Northern Greece, and Attica and the caprine satyrs of the Peloponnesus we 
are indebted to Furtwangler, Der Satyr aus Pergamon, 40th Berl. Winckelm. Prog. 
(1880), pp. 22 ff. 

2 Cf. Baum., Fig. 1883. An enlarged detail is given in Miss Harrison's Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Gr. Rel., p. 376. 

*Cf. Urlichs, Verzeichniss d. Antikensammlung d. Univ. W&rzburg, I, 50, No. 87. 
The head is broken off; also part of the tail, but enough remains to show that it is 
equine. The feet are human. For two photographs of this figure I am indebted to 
the courtesy of Professor Heinrich Bulle, who also kindly expressed the following 
judgment with regard to the inscription: "Ich kann nicht mit Ch. Frankel, Satyr- 
und Bakchennamen (Bonner Dissertation, 1912), S. 35, der Lesung von Schulz (GOttinger 
Gel. Am., 1896, S. 254) 2IBTPTA2 zustimmen; denn die Inschrift ist ja rechts- 
laufig. Man kann iibrigens auch deutlich an dem Kleinerwerden der Buchstaben 
sehen, dass der Zeichner von links nach rechts geschrieben hat. Ich glaube mit 
Urlichs, dass es eine einfache Verschreibung aus 2ATTP02 ist." 

4 Cf. Miss Harrison, op. cit., p. 389, and Reisch, Festschrift Gomperz, p. 459. 
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most of the material collected by Wernicke; 1 and (2) the lack of 
inscriptions would not matter, if we could be sure that certain scenes 
were derived from the satyric drama. But in most cases we cannot 
even be positive that they reflect any kind of theatrical performance 
at all. Thus, Duris' psykter (Brit. Mus. Cat., Ill, E 768) and 
Brygus' cylix (Baum. Supplementtafel, Fig. 7), belonging to the first 
third of the fifth century, depict horse-men which Reisch, op. tit., 
p. 459, claims represent at least the indirect influence of the satyric 
drama. 2 On the contrary, the Pandora vase of about 450 b.c. (Jour. 
Hellenic Studies, XI, PI. XI) shows us creatures with goat hoofs, 
horns, and tails, and the flute-player would indicate some theatrical 
performance. But Reisch, op. tit, pp. 456 f., rightly objects that 
there is no necessary connection between the frieze of goat-men and 
the Pandora scene, and that some such comedy as Eupolis' AZye? 
might equally well have been the source of the design. In all these 
instances the only verdict possible is non liquet. 

The only certain instance is afforded by a Naples vase of about 
400 b.c. (Baum., Fig. 422) . These satyrs are without hoofs and horns, 
have horses' tails, and wear a sort of loin band which is supposed to 
be of goats' skin. It is customary to maintain that this goat skin is 
the sole survival of the original goatlike aspect of the dramatic 
satyrs, who were becoming more and more assimilated to the silenoi. 
For such a development no indisputable evidence has been cited. 
At least, there were no further developments subsequently (cf. 
Baum., Fig. 424) ? 

b) From the extant dramas it has been usual to cite Eur. Cyclops 
80: avv raSe rpdyov j(\alva fie\ea. Reisch, op. tit., p. 458, n., 
supposes that this part of the satyrs' costume is due to their acting 
as herdsmen in this play, a suggestion to which Wilamowitz demurs. 4 
But in any case, the point is not very important. 

iCf. Hermes, XXXII (1897), 297 ff. Reisch, op. cit., pp. 457 f., would call the 
goat-men Pans. 

2 The possibility of direct borrowing had already been denied by Wernicke, op 
cit., pp. 302-6. 

* Cf. Korte in Bethe's Proleg. zur Gesch. d. Theaters im Alt, p. 343, n. 2; Haigh, 
Greek Theatre, 3 p. 293, n. 

1 Cf. Nene JahrbUcher f. kl. Altertum, XXIX (1912), 465 f. Wilamowitz assigns 
the words altogether too much importance. Cf. also Dion. Hal. vii. 72 (p. 1491): 
(TKeval .... toTs S' els 2aripovs <.sc. elKaadei<n> wept^d/fiara Kal Sopal rpiywv kt\. 
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Proof of the caprine appearance of satyrs has been sought also in 
Aesch. fr. 207 (Nauck), from his satyric play entitled Hpop,rjdevi 
Hvpicaievt; : Tpdyos yeveiov apa irevdi]<7ei<; av ye. But Professor 
Shorey has pointed out 1 that this passage exemplifies the com- 
mon Greek idiom of omitting eb? in comparisons, and should 
be translated: "[If you kiss that fire], you'll be the goat (in the 
proverb) who mourned (lost) his beard, you will," and consequently 
may not be cited upon the point here at issue. This interpretation, 
moreover, is strengthened by a similar simile (with o>? expressed) in 
the new fragments of Sophocles' satyric drama, the Ichneutae: 2 

veos yap &v avrjp 
ira»yo>vi OdXKmv d»s Tpayos kv^k<j> ^Xioas. 

Upon this passage Mr. Arthur Hunt, properly comments 3 that it 
"does not imply that the person to whom it was applied was habited 
as a goat, though it might gain point if he were." 

Furthermore, in the fragments of the satyric drama which Hunt 4 
and Paul Maas 5 attribute to Sophocles, the chorus, being suitors for 
the hand of Oeneus' daughter and being asked for their qualifications, 
include " horse-racing " (iTnrucrj) . 6 This bit of evidence finds support 
in the identity of nature between satyrs and silenoi implied in the 
fact that not only in Eur. Cyclops but also in Soph. Ichneutae 7 the 
former are sons of the latter. By itself, of course, this fact has no 
great importance, but it at least helps to substantiate other bits of 
evidence. 

c) The literary evidence largely depends upon the following 
notices: Aelian V.H. iii. 40: ol avyxopevrai Aiovvaov "Zdrvpoi fjaav, 
ol vir evuov Tirvpoi 6vop,a£op,evor, Hesych. rhvpos • adrvpos; ibid.: 
rpdyow • aarvpov; Sia to rpdycov 3>ra e^eti>; Eustath. ad II. xviii. 
495; Tirvpoi yap AcopiKok ol adrvpoi; schol. Theocr. vii. 72: Tirvpos 

1 Cf. Class. Phil, IV (1909), 433 ff., where the literature is cited. 

2 Cf . Oxyrhynchus Papyri, IX (1912), 59 [ = Trag. Gr. Frag. Papyracea Nuper 
Reperta I, 1. 358]. 

s Cf. Ox. Papyri, IX (1912), 34. 
* Cf. Ox. Papyri, VIII (1911), 61. 
' Cf. Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift, XXXII (1912), 1429. 
6 Trag. Gr. Frag. Papyr., VII, 1. 10. 

' Cf. Cyclops 13, 27, 36, 82, 269, 272, 431, and 587; and Trag. Gr. Frag. Papyr., 
I, 147, 163, and 197. 
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.... Ttj>e? Se irapa Acopievcri toik aarvpoxK a"iro8e8d>ieao-i \eyecr0ai; 
ibid., hi. 2: TiTvpo? Kvpiov ovofia, nve<: Be <j>acnv on rt? St\7/w, oi 
2{«e\t«BTj;s • aXkoi Be tov; Tpdyow, erepot, Se toik 'Zarvpow (cod. 
Ambros. 222); tov Tfrvpov oi p.ev Kvpiov, oi Se ^drvpov elval <f>acri 
. . . . Tou? rpdyow rirovpovs Xeyovai; Servius ad Verg. Eel. prooem. : 
Laconum lingua tityrus dicitur aries maior. These passages manifestly 
relate to undramatic satyrs, especially in the Peloponnesus; there is 
nothing to indicate that they have any bearing upon the representation 
of satyrs in theatrical performances, certainly not in those at Athens. 
On the other hand, Etym. Magn., s.v.: rpaypSia: f) on ra 7roX\.a 
oi X°P°i £ K carvpeov avviaravTO, ofis eicdXovv Tpdyovi cncdvirTOVTe'i rj 
8ia Tfjv tov o-d>/MiT0<; 8ao-vTi)Ta 4} Bia ttjv irepl to, afypohUna o-7rovSi]v • 
toiovtov yctp to £q>ov. fy on ol ^opevTal ra? KOfia? aveirXeicov, <rj£r}/*a 
Tpdymv fiip,ot>fjLevoi indisputably refers to the dramatic satyrs but 
does not prove all that is expected of it. It is customary to ignore 
or even omit the words between o-k(otttovt€^ and aveirXeicov. But 
it is necessary to interpret the phrase 0"%»?^a Tpdycov fiifiovfievoi in 
terms of the details stated in the context. So far as we are now con- 
cerned, the only point of resemblance mentioned is their Sao-uT)??. 
This and Horace's nudavit .... Satyros would be entirely suitable 
in describing the satyrs on the Naples vase. No more is stated or 
implied, whereas the goat-men theory demands very much more 
than this. Furthermore, it will be noted that this interpretation 
occurs only in a late Byzantine authority and that no earlier source 
is mentioned. The only way in which a respectable antiquity can be 
claimed, by means of literary evidence, for this etymology consists in 
maintaining that it is implied in the theory that tragedy developed 
from satyric drama. But we have already seen (pp. 263 f ., above) that 
Aristotle's phrase need not, and probably does not, support this view. 
The only other passage which can be cited in this connection occurs 
in three other Byzantine writers, Photius, Suidas, and Apostolius. 1 

1 Cf. s.v. oidev wpbs t6v Ai6vv<rov and Apost. xiii. 42: f}i\Tiov Si oStws, to wpbaBev 
els Tbv Atbvvaov ypd(povres Toirois ■tiytavl&vro, &irep Kal 'ZarvpiKa iXiyero ■ iaTepov Si 
lieTafUvres els rb TpayipSlas ypdipeiv, Kara luxpbv els p.i9ovs Kal IffToplas irp&Tri<raii, 
firjKiri tov Awvucrou fj.vTjfAovev'ovTeSj 86ev tovto Kal iire<f>ihvqo'av. Kal XapaiKiiov iv Tip Jiepl 
Oio-iriSos to, irapair\Ji<na lo-Topet. The word Trapair\-/i<Ti,a leaves it doubtful for how 
much of this notice Chamaeleon (Aristotle's pupil) should be held responsible. But 
at the most, his accountability cannot extend beyond explaining the introduction of 
non-Dionysiac themes; the side remarks are Byzantine. 
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The conclusion is irresistible that both the goat-men explanation of 
the word Tpay<j>8ia and the supposed development of tragedy from 
satyric drama are due to "reconstructions" of literary history by 
Byzantine scholarship. 

Eagerness to establish an explanation for the term Tpay<p8(a 
has prevented a dispassionate judgment upon the three groups of 
evidence ju&t considered. The presence of satyrs at Corinth in the 
time of Arion or at Phlius in that of Pratinas does not justify us in 
supposing that satyrs were the attendants of Dionysus also in 
Thespian Icaria. In fact, these are much more likely to have been 
silenoi. 1 The choreutae were silenoi in Icaria, and silenoi they 
continued to be in Athens until such time as the choruses were no 
longer attendants of Dionysus. When Pratinas introduced the 
satyric drama, he naturally, for purposes of differentiation, had to 
introduce the Peloponnesian term as well; but in order to acclimatize 
his performance as far as possible, he transformed his satyrs so as to 
approximate the contemporaneous rpaycpBoi. 2 How exactly the 
Naples vase reproduces the type then adopted cannot now be deter- 
mined, but in my opinion, there were few or no important changes in 
the representation of dramatic satyrs at Athens during the fifth 
century. 

I need not enter upon a lengthy destructive criticism of recent 
theories of the origin of tragedy; that matter has received ample 
consideration from Wilamowitz. 3 In conclusion, I wish merely to 
touch upon one phase of the subject — the value in this connection of 
present-day carnivals in Thessaly, Thrace, and Scyrus. Most of the 
recent theories assume that these ceremonies are survivals of the 
primitive rites from which drama developed. A priori, the possibility 
that these carnivals should retain their essential features unchanged 
through two and a half millenniums amid all the vicissitudes which 



1 According to Attic tradition Dionysus and Silenus, came to Athens together; cf. 
Paus. i. 23. 5: iirl tovtip [sc. a stone on the Athenian acropolis] Xtyowiv, tfviKa 
Al6vv<tos ffKBev h rijv yyv, &vairaij<ra<r6ai t6v "Zi.\t}v6v, 

2 Such a development would naturally result in a certain ambiguity for a while 
in the popular use of these terms; ef. the passages cited by Reisch, Festschrift Gomperz, 
p. 455. 

» Cf. Neue Jahrbilcher f. kl. Altertum, XXIX (1912), 471 ff. 
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have come upon these regions must be pronounced infinitesimal. 1 
An examination of details confirms this impression. Certain cere- 
monies are parodies of the Christian rites of marriage and burial 
(Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, p. 19). Not only an Arab (ibid., 
p. 22) but also a Frank (p. 24) appear in the cast of characters. 
Though Phrynichus was the first to represent female r61es, 2 such 
r61es abound in these modern plays (ibid., pp. 17, 18, 22, and 24). 
But there is another feature still more serious: if there is one well- 
authenticated fact in the history of Greek drama, expressly stated by 
ancient tradition and fully substantiated by the extant plays, it is 
that tragedy arose from a choral performance and only gradually 
acquired its histrionic features. On the contrary, these carnivals are 
predominantly histrionic; there is either no chorus or its r61e is 
distinctly secondary. Had Aristotle been guilty of such a faux pas, 
we can easily imagine the derisive comments in which modern 
investigators would have indulged at his expense. 

Northwestern University 

1 Cf. Nilsson, Neue JahrbUcherf. hi. Altertum, XXVII (1911), 683, n. 1: "Da man 
sich allgemein seheut das Fortleben einea ursprunglich heidnischen Festes aus der 
antiken Zeit bis in die moderne anzunehmen," etc. 

2 Cf. Suidas, s.v. Phrynichus. 



